NATURE IN GREEK POETRY

vii. 590).    The following lines are an instance of
Swinburne's rapid, tangential^ and telescopic manner:

' As the arched wave's weight against the reef
Hurls, and is hurled back like a leaf
Storm-shrivelled, and its rage of grief
Speaks all the loud broad sea in brief,
Aoid quells the hearkening hearts of men.3

(Tale of Bden.}

Then Hector leaps into the throng as a wave falls on
a swift ship. The vessel is buried in foam, the blast
roars in the sail, and the sailors tremble in their
hearts, for death is very near. The figure has a
double application, the fear of the sailors being
paralleled by the vexed hearts of the Greeks.
Longinus has high praise for Homer here (x.).
Besides other felicities, note the protracted recurrence
of dentals in the following:
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(xv. 626-29.)

A few other similes illustrate a state of mind. The
Greeks are in panic, and their souls are troubled like
the sea by the action of two winds meeting (ix, i-8).x
Chapman's translation is worth quoting for its quaint-
ness and for his use of the word blore, now lost to
the language:

"And as two lateral-sited winds, the West wind and

the North,

Meet at the Thracian sea's black breast, join in a
sudden blore,

1 Cp. Lucan, Pkars., ii. 454-60.
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